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| SEPTEMBER 1940 


ADDRESS TO THE REFUGEES 


E HAVE the statue for it—Liberty, 
Whose classic vulgar hands invite you Home; 
Whatever future stormed your reverie 


Upon the lank Atlantic wastes, come, 
Dissolve the terror and suspend the night; 


Bid every dragon for a little while be dumb. 


We, too, have tasted insolence, the weight 
Of wilful ignorance; drilled on our eyes, 


Have felt, somehow, the Gothic headlines cut 
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The brands of outraged innocence across 
Your unmoved mouth. Without a foreign gift, 
Bereft of anything but prophecies 


To place intrepidly upon our soft, 
Unbludgeoned palms, come into this, our day, 
Where promises, at least, are someway left, 


Where Love, perhaps, may find its ultimate way; 
Since we are young, and all our documents 
Have not submitted and will not betray. 


II 


There, where the haloes of neon ascend, 
We have erected this cloud-canceling 
And always empty-windowed testament, 


Stone on imported stone .. . wing upon wing 
Arrive the unpossessable slow gulls, 
(Like voices from the slums starved out of song) 


Night-brooding on the sadness of the bells, 
(The mazda-cheered departings on the quays) 
As murkily anonymous as calls 


That shake the lime-lit arms of seldom trees; 
Such are the Dominant, coldly abroad 
As independent as a reptile’s eyes. 
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JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


Come, then, to all of this, where even God 
Competes with chewing gum in shifts of song; 
Take these our presents, or permit the rod 


Its senseless retribution on your wrong; 
And when you are become insentient with 


Our swing and sorrow, articulate a thing 


Learned darkly in the old province of death; 
Show us one milestone arrowed Liberty 


Who rush toward dispossession lacking faith. 


Ill 


We know the shape of noble sympathy: 
A sparrow’s sudden fall is high concern 


Among the traffic’s mortal arteries, 


Within the wilderness of No Return; 

O you will learn it long before the spring 

Has taught you how to cross a street or mourn. 
Accept these lolling citizens who swing 

As barbarous as the flowering underseas; 


They are your fears come to a reckoning 


Upon the alien squares; they are the lies, 
Like skeletons of promises you made 


Before the crippled cross leaned on the skies. 
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Iliness claims us all, who learn to hate 
Not killers and the causes of alarm, 
But symbols of disguise that separate 


Victim from vengeance in the gathering storm; 
Point out an eye of malice in its mask, 
A wolfish jaw, a death-delighted arm; 





In guilt of ignorance, freely may we ask 
That insight learned in violence to keep 
Our native headsman from his headsman’s task. 


IV | 


Before the last plane west, while there is hope, 
Conjoin the tissues of your outlawed blood 
With ours. O, daughters of the banished, keep 


Your tragic dignity, but come, regard 
Our landscape with an unbruised eye, 
Of life and builders be the fountainhead. 


That when the lordly name for refugee 
The beautiful rebellious, all who stand 
As stubborn as their poverty, the day 


Will echo with our young consanguine hands; 
Impoverished with grief, no ship will sail 
Into the luckier harbors of strange lands, 
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But everywhere will ancient peace prevail; 
Who sing, as impermissible as flame, 
Within the bareness of some hunted hall, 


Must learn defiance like a given name. 
There is no five-day boat to cooling Mars; 
There is no savior prematurely come; 


Whatever acre in the rush of stars 
Will bear our footprints like a race of men 
Awaits the tenant on his native shores. 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
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A WINTER’S TALE 


Born in these metal tubes beneath 
Abandoned cities where no seasons turn 
You ask about snow: the great white 
Our ancestors knew as winter in December 
When men lived with the cold air high about them. 
( We breathe the bottled day, take the false light 


7TH es et eR 





Sterile upon our eyelids )—how shall I tell you? 
Snow is the naked past, snow is the dream 
We had before the sky became hell’s house Come 


. > ta 
And these sealed rooms deep in the dying earth | 
hat 
Our last escape. y 
r . “7 ou I 
What is snow like? 
I can’t say, but your great-grandfather knows. Hod! 
‘ ush 
(That’s why he weeps: we have lost the need for tears) Or hi 
é : r hi 
Ask him: he’s very old, but he remembers. Ror § 
ors 
It was the last night of the last year above. That 
I was a boy then, shaking that fleece of stars And 


Careless from hair and shoulders, my heels from the street 
High with the packed white (snow-rabbits we called them) 

I felt the kiss-quick touch upon my mouth 

Tasting of acid flame and apple wine. 

(The snow, my child, is million-feathered crystal 

Shining as thin steel, and it makes no sound ) 


I heard the sirens scream, cracking the ice-case 
From iron gates, shutters; heard the bells— 
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Those flying antelopes in frosty steeples— 

Ring warning; saw the bewildered flakes 

Like dazzled moths blind in a searchlight’s cone 
That traced the dark high flight of birds 

Shaking the death-snow from their heavy wings. 
The snow was shattered building-walls and blood 
And flesh in jagged glass—no, no, I can’t remember! 
The snow I said the snow was white 


Healing and quiet—white, do you hear me, white... 


Come away now: his wits wander: he’s very old; 
He talks too much of snow—something perhaps 
That never was except in the old tales 

You read from books . .. 


Like the sun, mother? 


Hush, hush! Never speak that word 

Or his mind may break—they’ll put him in the Room 
For Silence, with the one lately who shouted 

That Spring was here to all the tunneled walls 

And people stormed the exits to the Towers. 


We came into night, the stars lost from our shoulders, 

Into these obscene roots for maggot-living— 

We sewer neighbors, rat to crawling rat, 

To save ourselves from snow ... Snow was white I tell you 
Not the tombed light in this design for dying! 

I remember the cold air, the smell of frozen apples, 

Snow seeding white birth, Christmas snow, December . . . 


Ruth Lechlitner 
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THE TARGET IS THE SAME 


The target, like a Cyclops eye, 
Pierces the forehead of the sky. 


The butt of turf in front of it 
Is green and flat. Two archers sit 





Upon the bench—one old, one lame— 
Their arrowheads are flint like those 

They used when they were boys, their bows 
Are yew. The target is the same. 


Now one gets up, shivers, and puts 
An arrow to his bow and shoots. 


Together now their arrows skim. 
It does not take them long to dim 


That distant retina of gold. 

Since both of them have been to war 
They blind what they are shooting for. 
Though one is lame and one is old. 


Marion Strobel 














THREE WAR POEMS 


END OF A YEAR 
December 1939 


And in this year now 
Remember all the harm. 

The watcher on the hill 
Weeps the heroic end 

And under look of eyes 

Or the bold clasp of hands 
The lovers know their wrong. 


Sleeplessly on the hill 

They remember death's eyes. 
Their expected soon is now; 
Although the hyacinth hands 
Never knew any harm 

This year’s violent end 
Makes notable their wrong. 


Summer was taking hands 

To the blonde hair and eyes. 
Now snow lies on the hill. 

The year closes now, 

The watcher knows the end 

Of a time, though still our harm, 
The dear inherited wrong 


Murmurs over the hill. 
Nothing can be said now 
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But that the meeting eyes , 





But that the loved hands, But th 
But that the flowering end Are lo 
Are tribal, meaning harm, Goes 
Are final, meaning wrong. As the 
‘ The f 
] 
PUB Are y 
Cold 
February 1940 Fings 
The glasses are raised, the voices drift into laughter, - 
The clock hands have stopped, the beer in the hands of the soldiers 
Is blond, the faces are calm and the fingers can feel - 
The wet touch of glasses, the glasses print rings on the table, 
The smoke rings curl and go up and dissolve near the ceiling, The 
This moment exists and is real. Our 
What is reality? Do not ask that. At this moment 9 ' 
Look at the butterfly eyes of the girls, watch the barmaid’s ” 
Precision in pouring a Scotch, and remember this day, Agi 


This day at this moment you were no longer an island, 
People were friendly, the clock in the hands of the soldiers 
For this moment had nothing to say. 


And nothing to say and the glasses are raised, we are happy 
Drinking through time, and a world that is gentle and helpless 
Survives in the pub and goes up the smoke of your breath, 
The regulars doze in the corner, the talkers are fluent; 
Look now in the faces of those you love and remember 

That you are not thinking of death. 
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JULIAN SYMONS 


But thinking of death as the lights go out and the glasses 

Are lowered, the people go out and the evening 

Goes out ah goes out like a light and leaves you alone, 

As the heart goes out, the door opens out into darkness, 

The foot takes a step, and the moment, the moment of falling 
Is here, you go down like a stone, 


Are you able to meet the disaster, able to meet the 
Cold air of the street and the touch of corruption, the rotting 
Fingers that murder your own in the grip of love? 
Can you bear to find hateful the faces you once thought were 
lovely, 
Can you bear to find comfort alone in the evil and stunted, 
Can you bear to abandon the dove? 


The houses are shut and the people go home, we are left in 
Our islands of pain, the clocks start to move and the powerful 
To act, there is nothing now, nothing at all 
To be done: for the trouble is real: and the verdict is final 
Against us. The clocks go round faster and faster. And fast as 
confetti 
The days are beginning to fall. 


POEM 
April 1940 


The imagery personal, the dream severe. 
Is it lust or ambition? But Time's teeth bared 
Appall me, I remember my father, 


Wo 
>) 
We 
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A fair stout man with a short beard, 
Good-natured, irrascible, happy with men; 
He is buried now under stiff board. 


He loved the future and bred five children, 
Four sons and a daughter, and I the youngest, 
Looking forward I know to the day when 


We should succeed him and attest 
His skill as father and auctioneer. 
But this did not happen: though his best 








Wishes for us were all sincere 
We got no power from that friendly nature 
And do not hold what he held dear, 


The family life and the family feature 
Hamlet my father’s ghost in this room 
Is irrelevant; here where the creature 


Man talks and writes and accepts as an heirloom 
His wicked content and his guileless and frequent 
Sorrow, my father shrivels, and doom 


Is devouring and single, the heart is bent 
To lust or ambition, the ways are clear. 
The world comes close and evil like a tent, 
The imagery personal, the dream severe. 
Julian Symons 
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APRIL 29TH 


Will it be remembered 

that this day was beautiful? 

That all its history 

was not recorded in communiqués, 

conflicting headlines, 

and the secret archives of chancellories? 
It was an ideal day for scouting flights 
and strafing enemy concentrations. 


Not loud, nor hidden by design, 

but still more secret than the plots 

and plans that charted ways to death, 

were the small, common deeds 

of men who made no headlines, 

gave no statements to the press, 

men who made no choice of war or peace. 
And in the parliaments the guilty leaders said, 
The whole people are responsible. 

Of these the substance of the day was made, 

By these the day survived, 

On these hope nourished and for these 

the final war is fought 


It will be remembered that this day 
was beautiful with usual skies, 
with constant earth, 
with sleep and work and love. 
It was a perfect day for flying kites. 
Alexander F. Bergman 
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NOW THAT THE WAR IS HERE 


Now that the war is here, thank God 

For merciful close perspective, blocking out 
Facades of peace which otherwise would dwarf 
These stunted sandbag virtues by which we live— 
For men must live by virtues, even when 
Bombing the helpless innocents; even hearts 





Pruned to the stump sprout virtues or else die! 


In this diminished world we must acquire— 
Although our small hearts ache, thin sinews crack— 
Unplumbable courage, numb endurance, 

Blind sacrifice, high skill in homicide. 

God help us, peering close in Lilliput 

At giants of seven inches, still to see 

Only their pigmy splendor, their mouse magnificence. 
R. N. Curre} 
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PARTING: 1940 


Not knowing in what season this again 
Not knowing when again the arms outyearning 
Nor the flung smile in eyes not knowing when. 


Not sure beyond all doubt of full return 
Not sure of time now nor the film’s reversal 
This all done opposite, the waif regathered. 


We bag in hand with wandering steps and slow 
Through suburbs take our solitary way 
Not knowing in what season this again. 


Not that all clouds are garrisoned and stung 
Not that horizons loom with coppered legions 
Not that the year is dark with weird condition. 


All who parted in all days looked back 
Saw the white face, the waving. And saw the sea. 
Not knowing in what season this again. 


For well they knew, the parters in all evenings, 


Druids and hunters and the launched Phoenicians: 
The blood flows one imposed way, and no other. 


John Frederick Nims 
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CHILDREN IN SAN DIEGO 
(Incident told by a friend) 


At the end of the canyon where it narrowed 
up from the marsh, with the eucalyptus 

at their feet, they started to dig a trench: 
the narrow tide was going out fast, 
uncovering the sewer pipe in the bend 


of the bay and withdrawing from the docks. 

Freddie had brought his father’s gardener’s spade, 
another a washboard, the ones from near Balboa Park, 
just boards. Past the straight sunlight, 

the afternoon—Tuesday—was dark 


with the shadows of destroyers that had come 
Monday ahead of the fleet, had seen the guns, 
the crow’s-nests thick with heads in white in 
air. “How’s this? We'll make it across here,” 
Freddie said. The tunafishermen 


on the shore were drying nets when they started, 
and behind Coronado the row 

of periscopes waited like the eyes 

of eagles, had seen eagles in the air 

as calm as bombing planes, to capsize 


the line of a ship’s deck whitely marked 
on the ground in Imperial Valley. “Hurry up,” 
Freddie said. “They may come before we get 
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it dug.” They were children, but were 
the shadows of men digging; they felt 


it was war, had heard the sound of marching feet 
at Fort Rosecrans and the hot shells 

shaking the dusty roses, dropping full 

petals like blood, had seen the petals 

redly drying into the sand. Now all 


dug hard, putting the dirt in front 

for breastworks and putting the boards— 
and in the center the zinc-lined washboard— 
outside the level dirt for reinforcement. 
They began to sweat; at four they heard 


the echo of a whistle. Clouds like the great puffs 
of the hidden guns on Loma Portal hung 

across the west, they overhung the bay 

in a conflict of the sky, roared 

with propellers. The trench, a broken ray, 


deepened steadily——-rocks were piled 

ready to be thrown when the enemy 

came, and other weapons—sticks, knives— 

laid near. They were nervous; laughter 

came from them the way the trees below them shed 


their little powder of spring from 

the undersides of the leaves. They believed 
no enemy would come, but a call 

sounded. When the shore was pavemented 
with the tide’s drainage, the canals 
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of the golf club low, fish caught in 

the delta mud, the slow attack began: 

the Hunky kids attacking came careful 
from ribbed trunk to ribbed trunk, square 
twigs falling, had felt the horizon wear 


smoke of cruisers over the floating man, 
Corpus Christi Islands. In their eyes 

a threat that had not been expected, the 
seriousness of the poor. “The rocks, quick—” 
In Hunkytown the Portuguese buy 











poverty with their nets. The canyon was 

dark with sound, the rocks traveling 
the paths up and down, forward, back: 

the washboard which had been solidly placed 

and braced made an odd sound like 


a clock tick—listened, had heard rifles 
on the lower range off the strand 

tick into the targets; there rose 

a cry along the canyon walls a moment 
Jater—"A twenty-two!”—stilling those 


excited lungs, letting quietness follow 
the stopping of the rocks: then Freddie 
leaned forward and they saw blood running out 
over his lips, his lips trying to say— 
(had heard the voice of war) and could not move. 
Millen Brand 
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THEN 


There were no men and women then at all, 
But the flesh lying alone, 

And angry shadows fighting on a wall 

Which now and then sent out a groan 

Stifled in lime and stone, 

And sweated now and then like tortured wood 


Big drops that looked yet did not look like blood. 


And yet as each drop came a shadow faded 

And left the wall. 

There was a lull 

Until another in its shadow arrayed it, 

Came, fought and left a blood-mark on the wall. 
And that was all; the blood was all. 

} 


| been there they might have wept 


If women h: 
For the poor blood, unowned, unwanted, 

Blank as forgotten script. 

The wall was haunted 

By mute maternal presences whose sighing 
Fluttered the fighting shadows and shook the wall 


As if that fury of death itself were dying. 


Edwin Muir 
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THREE POEMS 


IN TIME OF WAR 


Silence and clock-tick lull the room. 
Only the winter branches move. 

No one would think that war had come 
Nearer the lives of those we love. 


Night minutes go in solemn peace. 





How still the house. The innocent sleep 
How beautiful the lighted face 
For love and memory to keep. 


Since the first walls of Egypt stood 
Night has come on and found men pressed, 
With only gentleness and good 


To batter down the iron fist. 


WHILE WE ARE SAFE 


While we are safe and there is time to say— 
Listen: The good are strong, 

They do not die away. 

Ignorance, in arms, may rage and tarry long; 
Before that fury you and I may be 

Like leaves torn from a tree. 

And yet the tree endures and, without sound, 
Is watered underground. 

















LAWRENCE LEE 


THE SYLLABLE WILL BE HEARD 


It is the word they fear, 
Drawing us one to the other, 
Letting the living hear 

The dead man call him brother. 


They have filled the cities with dead 
To hush the powerful word, 

But the syllable has been said 

And the syllable will be heard. 


Man to woman shall say: 

“Let us breathe with our mingled breath 
New shapes from the body’s clay; 

Love is longer than death.” 


As the tyrant reaches to kill, 
Father has heard from son: 
“Though the hand of love is still, 
The deed of love will be done.” 


Nation to nation shall speak: 

“The tyrant’s day is a span. 

We are brothers. Boundaries break. 
The earth belongs to man.” 


Lawrence Lee 


» 
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“AS THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 





The coiled staccato speech, 
The close-up hiss of headlines falls 
On stationary ears, 


Hello, America, this is Berlin. 
I'm Pagliacci censoring my tears. 


Hail, Columbia, N.B.C., 

All local stations hearing me! 
I'm the guy you sent to tell 
The details of a big farewell 


They've got him now, he’s in the chair. 
They cut his pants, they shaved his hair, 
And friend and father left the town, 
And London Bridge is falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down. 


As blind as glaciers, lost as those 
Gray dinosaurs that once arose 

And slipped like islands under sea,— 
Events occur in Gay Paree. 


The witnesses are gowned as if 
They were the students and the stiff, 
And half-heroic on the table 
Shines the Soldier Boy, Clark Gable. 


It is reported and they said, 
Reliably, the world is dead. 


MARSHALL SCHACHT 


It died when, Tuesday, at my side 
A country fell on peace, and died. 
And all the leaders stood around 


Betting on that coughing sound. 


Hail Columbia, N. B. C., 

All local stations hearing me! 
There’s nothing left except the need 
To pin a medal on the deed. 


Marshall Schacht 


FOR WILFRED OWEN 


This day, this night, should be familiar to you, 
These sounds, these faces, this red mud and glare; 
Again is served, upon the board that knew you, 


The ugly feast at which you took your share. 


The skeletons at ease beneath the crosses 

Are unconcerned with diving Messerschmitts, 
Impervious to estimated losses 

And unambitious of directer hits, 


You, safe as they, ignore delirium; 

This time your lips escape the bitter ration, 

And the sick stumbling men whose lips are dumb 
Go scatheless from your terrible compassion. 


Josephine Jacobsen 
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WHILE WE SLEPT 


At four in the morning the smoke of the forded river, 
A screen of leaves, and the best of a nervous generation 
cleverly trained and bombed and dying forever. 


While we slept in the tangled womb, we were armed and counted; 
later as a child among people more sad and powerful, 
we delighted in stars while graves were being planted. 


Growing up, swimming, feeling the mind grow harder 
beside the brilliant lakes, the sunlight between wars,— 
our innocent names were figured in plans of murder. 


Cool statesmen flying above our fears, protracted 
crisis on crisis, till we cried to fire — 
unknown which way their promise of death was directed 


Autumn maneuvers and the praised betrayal, 
September when we loved as in a burning house, 
while ranks of metal were rolling to their empty trial. 


Feeding us nitrate, but keeping the useful reflex, 
our lungs on file and our probable loss discounted, 
they will call us to lie awake in their deathly barracks. 


Say no to the heroine, to the guilty sense of outrage 
no, to the priest of immaculate nails, say no, no 
to the name-bands massed, and the wet thrills of public courage. 
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DAVID WOLFF 


Refuse their glory and their indignation, 
their empire and their monument of the exploding plane 
defending the free routes of the profitable ocean! 


Our freedom is simpler: white hills, and weather uncertain, 
our presence unmarked on official maps, and naked 


embracing in the afternoon room with the rainy curtain. 


If this be treason now, and our poems imprisoned, 
our nerves and weapons given triggers of despair, 


then, let our thoughts be deadly, our deaths be reasoned: 


Defending not what we have, the kindly fortune, 
the research of years in diseases of poverty, 


the islands, the gold at Fort Knox, and the English porcelain, 


But fighting for what we have not, and equal to suffer 
wounds consciously in desire of life, of sun 
universal, and the abolitiou of the poor. 


David Wolff 
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U. S. WRITERS IN WAR 


T HAS been the fashion—and a very pleasant one it was— 
during the relatively tranquil years of the 20s and 30s, that 
whenever the issue of war and the writer was raised, discussion 
about it crystallized ultimately in the form of of the question: 
What do you as a writer think about it, and what ought you as 
a writer to do about it? If it is painful now to remember the 
many and positive answers that were given it is so not because 
they were so wrong or seem now so out of date, but because 
we envy the innocence in which they were made. In the mid- 
dle of a hurricane, the violence of which erratically but inex- 
orably mounts, how happy one would be to be able again to give 
a reasoned opinion of hurricanes, and what ought to be done about 
them. But now in the 40s the issue of war and the writer must 
be cast, prevailingly, in the question: What is it going to do 
to us? 

The first and most natural place to turn for an answer is to 
look at the source of the disaster and to estimate, as far and 
as accurately as possible, the future course of it. I am, of course, 
no better qualified than are you who read to give an authori- 
tative thumbnail sketch of the social rivalries and contradic- 
tions, piled skyhigh in a highspeed age, that are at hand every- 
where in the world and are being ironed out by a series of wars, 
some invisible and some open, now being waged in every con- 
ceivable field of human activity. But neither, one suspects, 
does the best-informed diplomat in the most influential chan- 
cellory in the world have all, or even half, of the jigsaw pieces 
mecessary to piece together a final and clear picture of the 
world today. And if guesswork is the rule of the day one can 
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U.S. Writers in War 


console himself with the knowledge that his guess is at least as 
_ | good as Neville Chamberlain’s, and certainly it can be no worse 
than Daladier’s. 





= What, then, is happening, and how long will it, in this acute 
- form of war, continue? How many more millions of people 
as _| will be made homeless, be placed in concentration camps, be 
he | killed in battle, die of famine or of plague, before the various 
se conflagrations raging in the structure of twentieth century society 
ise | 2f€ put out or brought under control? Will the United States 
id- enter the war? Speculation and controversy regarding these 
sx. | problems have come to absorb, increasingly, the attention of 
‘ye | nearly everyone in the U. S.—providing a partial answer, imme- 
yur | diately, to the last question. 

ae | For whether we like it or not, or whether we even know it 


do | Of mot, it seems fairly clear that the U. S. is already in this 
series of wars. When stiffening taxes boost the price of the 


to | aeighborhood movies and the cost of the family gin, the citi- 
nd | 2n’s money is being spent not so much for park beautification 
rse | and public health centers as it is for tanks, airplanes, and battle- 
ori. | Ships, and these are not being built for ornamental purposes, 
lic. | for for the pacification of Maine and Vermont. When, this 
ry: fall, at the appointed time and the designated place, all male 
ars, | itizens between the ages of 21 and 31 register for possible, and 
on- | some of them for immediate military service, the act, whether 
cts, | You are for it or against it, will mark less a crossroads than it 
an. | Will another of the many milestones on the road this country is 


aces | taveling to the wars that now, seemingly, have no reasons ac- 
the | ‘ceptable to the common people for being fought, and have no 
pen solutions acceptable to the common people for being brought 
to an end. 
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For although today every diplomatic gesture and every military | of th 
act emerges from a background of political, social, and economic | pref 


forces that are obscure to begin with, and are perpetually arriving In 
at new equations in chemical processes never tried before, the | prin 
man in the street—or the writer at his desk—will have little | ican 


trouble in reaching certain fixed conclusions. One of these is that | sons 
he had better forget about “the end of the war.” It has been | sym 


going on in constantly widening areas at least since 1931, and | how 
although there may be an occasional breather between rounds, | absu 
there is nothing in the way of real evidence to suggest that | ing 





the end is even remotely in sight. In other words, for this | wea 


generation war cannot any longer be regarded as a tragic phe- | pici 
nomenon but as part of normal life. When it is not an outright | that 
hazard, like motor accidents, it will be accepted as a nuisance, | thei 
along with heat waves and community bores. ern 

Another inescapable conclusion, of particular interest to the A 


writer, is that there is no government or political party anywhere | hav 
in the world today whose acts square, fully, with its publicly | pro 
announced purposes—and in the case of some governments and | thei 


some parties there is no bearing whatsoever between the prom- | sti 
ise and the deed. This ideological derangement (whether it | bl} 
springs from ignorance or simple perfidy) affects every govern- | taki 


ment in the world, and reading from extreme left to extreme cier 
right, every big and little political party. That large numbers | gro 
of Americans are thinking along these lines and have long ago, | 0c! 
consciously or unconsciously, reached this conclusion is shown | list 
by every public poll, in which enthusiasm over current interna- | for 
tional issues runs high, is stubborn and unanimous—and seem- | ain 
ingly contradicts itself. In fact, it would appear that the public | gen 
feel there is a gyp in every table d’héte dinner the governments | mo 
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ity | of the world are offering, and under those circumstances would 
nic prefer, at least for the time being, to order @ /a carte. 

ng In its present phase (perhaps out of date by the time this is 
the printed), this war with a thousand sides is offered to the Amer- 
tle | ican public in only two models—British, and German. For rea- 
hat | sons too many and too self-evident to go into, this country’s 
en | sympathies will always, in such a set-up, be with British claims, 
ind | however absurd they may be—and they have never been more 
ds, | absurd than they are today. Every boatload of royal exiles arriv- 
hat | ing from London, every boatload of the children of England's 
his | wealthy families reaching these shores, sharpens American sus- 
he- | picions of the situation that obtains there, and gives evidence 
ght | that if the English are going to fight for democracy, or even for 
ce, | their own lives, it will not be with the help of the present gov- 

ermment, but in spite of it. 
the As for the claims of the other side—the Nazis say that they 


ere | have a revolution. I suspect, though I would not attempt to 
icly | prove it, that they have the beginnings of one. Certainly, under 
und | their perpetually shifting smoke-screen of lies and fantasies, a 


m- rationalization of industry and the state has taken place—inevit- 
- it | ably a step toward socialism. But the socialism that is so far 
n- | taking outline in our century, both in Germany and, less eff- 


me | ciently, in the U.S.S.R., displays as it unfolds characteristics that 
vers | grow increasingly unappetizing. It does not resemble the kind of 
igo, | socialism that any college debating team I was ever on or ever 
wn | listened to promoted, and its only connection with what passed 
na- | for socialism among advanced trade-union circles at the begin- 
em- | ning of the century is one of direct opposition. It had been 
blic | generally held that socialism meant: shorter working hours, 
nts | more pay, better living conditions, more leisure and more culture, 
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, anc 
greater individual liberty, a more equal justice, and the brother. a 
hood of man—+peace, in short. Yet the apparition that confronts “a 
us—and it is uot a temporary one—represents: longer working a 
hours with less pay, no leisure and less culture, no liberty, living sa 
conditions and justice suitable for healthy slaves, and war with- | 
out end. For the rationalization of industry and the state has iain 
been directed not toward a peacetime economy, but toward war " 
Peace or the rumor of peace, one is almost led to suspect, would fac 
be Germany’s disaster. lite 
In any case, whether these speculations are or are not borne re 
out by future events, it can be generally agreed, I think, that it che 
is both the privilege and the duty of the writer who calls him- la 
self creative to view with suspicion, in these years of war, the ee 
claims of the Ministry of Information, and the demands of the | a 
pseudo-patriot. All things considered it would be simpler, | do 
suggest, for the individual writer to forget about himself as a 
moulder of public opinion. Writers are, collectively, moulders 
of opinion—but collectively, writers do not represent any unique 
viewpoint in the national life; collectively, they represent the 
same variety of views held by the general population. And | 
have never heard of a lone literary crusader who seized the stream 7 
of history and started it moving in an opposite direction. It of 
will be enough if the writer refuses to lend himself to the more jc 
prodigious lies that mushroom in times like these. th 
What else? It can be said with certainty that in the years ne 
that follow it will be harder for the unknown writer to win a p 
hearing and a following. That—the fact that the continuity of P 


our work which, in its sum total, is the articulate soul of the 
U. S., is now threatened both from within and without—is to 7 
us a severe blow. In a sense, younger writers are already refugees 
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and exiles from their own profession. If we value the things 





~~ that we ourselves have done, we should do what we can to see 
rie that they are encouraged to write. In wartime, the outlet for 
ing creative as opposed to commercial or state literature is much 
ng restricted. 
nal But, however much we loathe the conditions under which 
= the distinction has been forced upon us, and regardless of the 
oo immeasurable tragedy implicit in such a conclusion, the plain 
~— fact is that the writing, publishing, and marketing of creative 
literature is dead everywhere throughout the world except in 
" the United States, and will be for some decades to come. Al- 
she though this state of affairs is to us merely an added responsibility, 
wed when it is not a positive liability, our position is still fortunate. 
the | And we have already written so well, painted so well, designed 
And we have already written so well, painted so well, designec 
the and built so well, planned and fought so well, there can be no 
hI doubt that we shall continue to keep it so. z ; 
Sa Kenneth Fearing 
lers 
u POETRY IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR’ 
the 
d | © Seon REALITY of the last great war came slowly into English 
- poetry. After the spate of patriotic verse at the beginning 
It of the war—poetry ranging from the crude drum-beating of the 
med journalistic poets to the meditations on the English countryside of 
the Georgians—there gradually appeared indications of a more 
a realistic attitude. In the 1916-1917 volume of Georgian Poetry ap- 
aes peared three war poems by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson (whose war 
of poetry, though standing apart from the rest of his work, is not 
the ——— 
to ‘This essay will be included in a book by Mr. Daiches, Poetry ¢ Mod 
ern World, to be published this fall by the University of Chica; ago » Piens: 
ees 
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dissimilar in quality) where for the first time something of the 


truth was told. Im level even tones concealing an irony more poe 
controlled but no less effective than that of Siegfried Sassoon, of » 
he described single incidents: pre: 


I felt a sudden wrench — still 
A trickle of warm blood — as | 
And found that I was sprawling in the mud 





Among the dead men in the trench. 
; tha 
Or, as in the poem Lament, also in this volume, he rejects the (1 
facile consolation which had sufficed for John Freeman in his ve 
Happy Is England Now. In the quietness of Gibson’s war poetry 
lies much of its effect. He has no clear attitude, he cannot pause 
to think through what it all means, but he tells the truth in simple 
unadorned verse and leaves it at that. The irony emerges auto- 
matically, as it were: 
This bloody steel 
Has killed a man. 
I heard him squeal 
As on I ran. 
The poem from which this verse is quoted did not appear in TI 
Georgian Poetry, nor indeed did any of Gibson’s war poetry th 
appear there apart from the three poems already referred to. an 
Yet the whole sequence of thirty poems entitled Battle was eid 
written in 1914-15. There is little skill in these verses, but they 
are clearly etched, and possess power: 
I lay an age and idly gazed at nothing, 
Half-puzzled that I couldn't lift my head; 
And then somehow I knew that I was lying : 
Among the other dead. T 
In the same volume of Georgian Poetry in which Gibson's et 
three war poems appeared there were also printed several of P 





Siegfried Sassoon’s war poems. Sassoon was the first English 
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poet to rebel with vigor and passion against the older tradition 
of war poetry, and he was one of the very few poets who ex- 
pressed this mood continually and violently while the war was 
still in progress. The ironic note in his verse is not subdued, 
as it is in Gibson, but emphasized and shouted out loud. These 
poems published in the Georgian volume were more restrained 
than his verse published independently in The Old Huntsman 
(1917) and Cownter-Attack, but his characteristic fire is clearly 
heard. 

So Davies wrote: “This leaves me in the pink.’ 

Then scrawled his name: ‘Your loving sweetheart, Willie’ 

With crosses for a hug. He'd had a drink 


Of rum and tea; and, though the barn was chilly, 

For once his blood ran warm; he had pay to spend... 
And then he thought: tomorrow night we trudge 

Up to the trenches, and my boots are rotten. 

Five miles of stodgy clay and freezing sludge, 

And everything but wretchedness forgotten 

Tonighi he’s in the pink; but soon he'll die 

And still the war goes on; 4e don’t know why. 


The note is perhaps more clearly heard in the poem They, where 
the Bishop’s statement that “When the boys come back they will 
not be the same; for they have fought in a just cause” is put be- 
side the boys’ reply: 

‘We're none of us the same’ the boys reply. 

For George lost both his legs, and Bill’s stone blind; 

Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and like to die; 

And Bert’s gone syphilitic; you'll not find 

A chap who’s served that hasn’t found some cha ange. 
This is a crude type of poetry, but it gets its point across with 
effective vigor. The tone becomes more aggressive in his later 
poems: 

Does it matter? — losing your sight? . . 


There’s such splendid work for the blind; 
And people will always be kind, 
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; En 
As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And ing y f he ligt m\ 
nd turning your face to the light. 

Unlike Gibson, Sassoon continually expresses the underlying lac 
feeling that some one is to blame for it all—perhaps the smug = 
civilians who cheer when troops march by on their way to em- = 
. « . ” ee a 
barkation, perhaps the “scarlet Majors at the base” who “when . 
the war is done and youth stone dead” will “toddle safely home . 
‘s@iey x ‘ me 5 ae . : th 
and die—in bed.” There is a terrible indignation here, but its : 
direction is confused. ™ 
f 
The quietest of all the war poems were written by Edmund . 
‘ P , r 
Blunden who saw war against the background of daily pastoral | P 
° ° ° ° ° “7 ! 
life which it had interrupted (a mood frequent also in Gibson) P 
and recorded with patient fidelity what he observed in these | hi 

moments; as, for example, in A Farm Near Zillebeke: 
WwW 
Black clouds hide the moon, the amazement is gone, : 
The morning will come in weeping and rain; y¢ 
The Line is all hushed — on a sudden anon e 

The fool bullets clack and guns mouth again. 

I stood in the yard of a house that must die, h 
And still the black hame was stacked by the door, b 
And harness still hung there, and the dray waited by. B 
Black clouds hid the moon, tears blinded me more. h 
Poems like this—Battalion at Rest, Vlamertinghe: Passing the . 
Chateau, July 1917, Rural Economy (1917), The Sentry’s Mistake b 
—show a quality of philosophic observation rare in war poetry. \ 
Blunden has no thesis about the rights or wrongs of the war, f 
he has no indignation, no wish to denounce. His dominant | 
mood here is simply one of sorrow, enhanced by the continual ‘ 


impingement on the present situation of pre-war memories of 
life and growth and peace. His war poetry has thus a plangent 
quality entirely lacking in that of Sassoon. In all his poetry 
Blunden sounds the subdued elegiac note. He is one of the few 
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English poets who have achieved some success in carrying the 
mood of the Georgians into the post-war world. But his verse 
lacks vitality; it solves no problems, achieves none of the quick 
cutting to the heart of things which some of his younger con- 
temporaries, using a more difficult and a more complex dialectic, 
have on occasions managed. The meditations of a sensitive yet 
in some respects an academic mind, his work does not achieve 
the vision which shifting values and a worn-out medium de- 
manded and as a result most of his poems lack that burning core 
and complete integration which we find in the poetry of those 
poets who, wishing language to meet the urgency of their own 
problems, by being “modern” produce what will nevertheless 
have meaning and vitality for future generations. 

Perhaps the best of all the poetry produced as a result of the 
war was written by Wilfrid Owen, who was born in 1893, three 
years before Blunden, and was killed on November 4, 1918— 
exactly a week before the armistice—while endeavoring to get 
his company across the Sambre Canal. Before the war he had 
begun his career as poet largely under the influence of Keats. 
But at this stage he was simply experimenting with ways of 
handling language, learning his craft, disciplining himself. His 
war experiences found him with no preconceived attitude; he was 
honest both as man and as poet, and he waited to see what the 
war was to mean for him and his poetry. He brought all his 
process of poetic expression—still at the experimental stage— to 
his endeavor to find and to express the real meaning of the 
situation in which he found himself. He moved slowly from 
description to interpretation, his earlier war poetry being con- 
cerned with adequate expression of the facts and his later verse 
endeavoring to arrange the facts in some symbolic and significant 
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pattern. A poem like Exposure or the fragment “Cramped in 
that funnelled hole” is simply descriptive. Yet even here we 
can see the poet searching for a new handling of his medium 
which would give more urgency and effectiveness to his expres- 
sion: 

Slowly our ghosts drag home: glimpsing the sunk fires, glazed 

With crusted dark-red jewels; crickets jingle there; 

For hours the innocent mice rejoice: the house is theirs; 

Shutters and doors, all closed: on us the doors are closed,— 

We turn back to our dying. 

In these poems there is a careful originality in the use of 
adjectives and in the balancing of rhythms, and a deliberate use 
of half-rhyme instead of conventional rhyme, which indicates 
qualities possessed by Owen from the beginning—qualities which 
set him apart from the poets of the Georgian anthologies even 
before he turned to his particular kind of war poetry. As inter- 
pretation succeeded description in his poetry of the war, Owen 
gtadually developed the theme suggested in the draft of a preface 
to a projected volume of poems found among his papers after 
his death: 

This book is not about heroes. English Poetry is not yet fit to 
speak of them. 

Nor is it about deeds, or lands, nor anything about glory, 
honour, might, majesty, dominion, or power, except War. 

My subject is War and the pity of War. 

The Poetry is in the pity. 

Yet these elegies are to this generation in no sense consolatory. 

They may be to the next. All a poet can do today is to warn. 

That is why the true Poets must be truthful.” 

It is not easy to say exactly what Owen meant in this hastily writ- 


ten draft of a preface. He seems to be saying that his war poems 


"The Poems of Wilfrid Owen, edited with a memoir and notes by Edmund 
Blunden. London, 1931. 
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are not concerned with any of the subjects conventionally asso- 
ciated with war, nor is he concerned with mere poetizing, in the 
manner of so many of the Georgians. When he says that Eng- 
lish poetry is not yet fit to speak of heroes, he seems to mean 
that the real nature of the heroism called forth by the war could 
not be adequately expressed in any of the traditional ways nor 
in the poetic medium in its present state; the truth was difficult 
to discover and even more difficult to communicate. When he 
asserts that “Above all, I am not concerned with Poetry” he is 
obviously rejecting any self-conscious aesthetic aim: he was con- 
cerned with expressing adequately the truth as he saw it, as he 
had experienced it, and for him adequately implied poetically. 
“My subject is War, and the pity of War. The Poetry is in the 
pity” indicates that the meaning of the war experience, as he 
has come to grasp it, lies in its sheer pity, its futility, its waste. 
By expressing that truth his poetry might become a warning. 
But it could have no other moral. For himself, he was expressing 
the essential reality of the situation as he saw it, and that was his 
whole aim. If in achieving this aim he also achieved a propa- 
gandist effect—in the sense that the truth carries its own message 
—he would not repudiate that effect or deny that he had fore- 
seen it. 

He did not immediately arrive at the interpretation that is 
summed up in the phrase “The Poetry is in the pity.” After his 
early descriptive verses he attempted some in Sassoon’s style, in 
which he was concerned simply to attack false attitudes to the 
war: e.g., his poem Dulce et Decorum Est Pro Patria Mori. 
This is crude verse, where the passion is expressing itself in 
simple rhetoric. But Owen soon moved to a calmer kind of 
interpretation: 
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... Whether his deeper sleep lie shaded by the shaking 

Of great wings, and the thoughts that hung the stars, 

High-pillowed on calm pillows of God’s making 

Above these clouds. . . . 

— Or whether yet his thin and sodden head 

Confuses more and more with the low mould, 

His hair being one with the grey grass 

And finished fields of autumns that are old . . . 

Who knows? Who hopes? Who troubles? Let it pass! 

He sleeps. He sleeps less tremulous, less cold. 

Than we who must awake, and waking, say Alas! 
Owen’s progress was not, however, a simple one from satiric to 
contemplative war poems. The violent anger that breaks through 
Mental Cases, Disabled, and other poems is that of a man who 
has not resigned himself to express merely the pity of war, but 
who is equally anxious to convey its horror, its terror and its 
cruelty. But in the midst of these we begin to find more dis- 
ciplined verse sounding a profounder note, poems whose simple 
elegiac quality indicates Owen's progress towards the ideal indi- 
cated in the draft preface. The Anthem for Doomed Youth 
impresses by its simple opening question 
What passing bells for those who die as cattle? 

and the slow and plangent answer: 


No mockeries for them from prayers or bells, 

Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs,— 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 

And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 


What candles may be held to speed them on? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


This, perhaps the best of Owen’s poems, is, for all its simplicity, 
a highly organized piece of work. The series of multiple con- 
trasts set going between war-time life and peace-time life, between 
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the battle-front and domestic scenes of home, by the careful choice 
and arrangement of images shows a grasp of poetic structure 
that proclaims the mature poet. The precise position in the 
poem of the term “cattle” (with its double suggestion of war- 
time horror and peace-time farming linking with similar combi- 
nations and contrasts throughout the poem), the effect of the 
phrase “sad shires” (with its suggestion of a denuded pastoral 
England sending forth its sons to die amid foreign horror), 





to the whole weaving of contrasts and correspondences that achieve 
igh effectiveness by a deliberately multiple relationship between the 
‘ho two (parallels fading into contrasts and vice-versa, thus adding 
Dut | ~=to the depth and poignancy of the poem) are questions that 
its | could be discussed at length had we the space to pause at a single 
lis- poem. 

ple The incomplete poem Strange Meeting can stand beside An- 
di- them for Doomed Youth as expressing with calm and terrible 
uth effectiveness “the pity of war.” Unfinished as it is, Strange Meet- 


ing yet has a certain completeness: there is the story of his meet- 
ing the strange friend in Hell, the other's discourse on “the 
undone years, the hopelessness” common to both of them, and 
the final recognition and resolution: 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend ... 

Let us sleep now. 
The poem moves smoothly to its sudden and hopeless close 
(for the close is hopeless: there is no way of regaining the life 
that both were prevented from living and utilizing; the only 
good left is oblivion for both). There is complete technical 


ity, mastery here, a consistent and careful use of half-rhymes, a subtle 
on- and well-handled imagery. There can be no doubr that Owen 
en was developing rapidly, seeking out new attitudes, mastering 
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new subtleties of techniques, responding to experience with that 

adaptability both as man and as poet which distinguishes the 
, , to 

genuine artist from the talented pedant. E 


Just what the war of 1914-1918 did to English poetry is very wn 
difficult to determine. Of course it produced war poetry, a poetry = 
which changed in character as the realities of war became better sa 
known. It probably helped to make the Georgians look out of ‘ 

was 


date some years before they otherwise would have, though it is 
difficult to be certain of this. One specific and tangible result the 


was that it killed off a great number of promising poets. ree 
David Daiches “ 

the 

ON THE CONTINENT mu 

bili 

Is an interview published recently in the New York Times 
book section, Stefan Zweig said that the ivory towers in our _ 
time are not at all bomb-proof. This is no literary metaphor. It he 
is the description of a very real situation. In a world where = 
human lives are cheaper than raspberries and whole social and af 
state organisms are cracked like peanuts, the lives of European | Ke 
poets are not more expensive than the average. Every one of us wi 
who somehow fortunately escaped from fascism gets letters from si 
friends who are stranded somewhere in Europe. And in every | , 
letter there is news telling the history of European literature in | 20 
our time. Let me pick out some referring to poetry and poets. | ox 


The newspapers published reports from Switzerland and Brit- 
ain that Franz Werfel, one of the foremost poets of Austria, | 
had been killed by the Nazis in France. This report is not true. 
But it may become a sad reality if Werfel does not have a chance | 
to get out of the unoccupied zone of France. He is there, hidden 
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in one of the little towns of Provence, waiting like 250 other 
German and Austrian writers—waiting for what? For Hitler 
to present his list of those “former German and Austrian citizens” 
who are exiles in France and whom the French government is 
ready to extradite under clause XIX of the armistice, unless they 
are brought out of France before it is too late. 

Walter Hasenclever, the playwright and poet, thought that it 
was already too late. He also was in France. He tried to cross 
the border into Spain. Spanish border guards returned him to 
France. “I stand here,” he writes in a last letter to a friend, 
“before me a closed border and behind me the Gestapo. I prefer 
the ‘way out.’ It is better to die by one’s own hand than to be 
murdered after being humiliated. Suicide—that is the only possi- 
bility of preserving our dignity.” He was found dead at the border. 

Bertold Brecht had a narrow escape from Scandinavia. He is 
waiting in Helsingfors for an American visa. From all his books 
he saved one copy of his last poetical work, Sonnets of Svendborg, 
written in the little Danish town which was mentioned in one 
of the German war bulletins: “incidentally bombed.” Heinrich 
Keisch, a young German exile who only recently began to write, 
winner of the Heine prize for a first book of poetry—unknown 
somewhere in France. He may have been caught already by the 
Gestapo. He may be wandering restlessly in the unoccupied 
zone without money, without shoes, and starving, as another young 
exiled poet from whose letter I quote: 

I got out of Paris three days before the Germans marched 
in. I will never forget the scenes of this flight. We walked 
twenty hours the first day, then we found a carriage which took 
us for our last money to L. Then we walked again. I have no 


more soles on my shoes. A man in R. gave me a plate of soup. 
I had no opportunity to wash myself. And the terrible mis- 
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trust everywhere. To be looked at like a parachutist and be 
driven away from the Nazis. . . 


Jozef Witlin, the brilliant translator of The Odyssey into Polish 
verse, and Juljan Tuwim, representative of the Polish poetical 
vanguard—both in exile in Paris and both banished by the 
Nazis—where are they now? The young Czech poet Brusak, 
likewise in Paris until June—where is he? 

In the Nazi protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia some of the fore- 
most Czech poets are still alive and even allowed to publish, but 
what they publish is a poetry with broken wings, and it is not 
by chance that in the verses of Toman, Hallas, and Nezval the 
words “I am sick” are repeated over and over. Rudolf Leonhard 
is in the “camp of undesirables” in Le Vernet. He writes: “We 
all expect the worst. Sometimes we dream of the song of Polly 
in The Beggar's Opera. You know it is the song of a ship 
coming to the pier, but it is also the song of a terrible massacre.” 

Louis Aragon is in flight before the joint hunters of the Gestapo 
and Marshal Pétain’s Sureté. Is he still alive? His last poem was 
entitled The Time of Cross Word Puzzles. It was written in a 


{ 7 
pillbox at the Western Front. F.C. Weiskopf 


REVIEWS 


THE SPIRIT WATCHES 


The Spirit Watches, by Ruth Pitter. The Macmillan Co. 
An can be offered no better praise at the moment than 
the assurance his work is readable in the face of current 
events. That this is as true of Miss Pitter’s present volume as it 
was of her last, A Trophy of Arms, carries her nearer the mark 
in fame which Belloc set for her, and reminds us that James 
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Stephens placed her next to Yeats, and called her “perhaps the 
purest poet of our day.” Many must hang upon the times as 
precariously as needles on a water-surface; only two or three can 
float the times. Dubious, quaking, personal, propagandist, Cas- 
sandraic, Miss Pitter is never, and to say so is merely to rediscover 
in her that superiority over “the peasant poet, lately removed to 
the city, and all agog at the lights of Hickville,” which allows us 
to rest in the contemplation of one who has subordinated himself 
to his humanity, and history to an art. 

To rest, not to escape. When empires rock, and languages and 
literatures with them, the poet must have in him something of the 
heroic even to retain our attention. When the market value of 
life depreciates, compassion is out of date, and beauty beside the 
point. Gone are the days of Cuchulaine, when the poets reiterated 
in the thick of the fight the glory of being representative though 
individual. Their resignation was long ago; it is no secret that 
many have slunk away into cowardice, succumbed to the merely 
cryptic and the subjective, and taken orders from instead of in- 
structed the philologists and politicians. To translate the moment, 
to interpret the life, our place on the planet and our home in the 
spirit, to let the long view into the minds of the panic-stricken, is 
to assume a vanished office: that compassion, or sens paternel, 
without which poet or novelist can have no lasting authority. 

Miss Pitter can do this, and though the ability is not as con- 
sistent here as in A Trophy of Arms, it is unimpaired, and 
depends, as ever, upon an ancient set of skills. Here are perhaps 
no descriptions to match Stormcock in Elder of the earlier volume, 
but from the empty honeycomb to The Military Harpist, 


Prawn eyed, with prawnlike bristles, well-waxed moustache, 
With long tight cavalry legs, and the spurred boot 
Ready upon the swell... 
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she is unfaltering, not over-supported by metaphor, and never Oe 
embroiders, although the reflection at times produces with the two | 
description an almost 17th century richness of blend, as in Burn. | ‘8 ‘ 
ing the Bee-tree, Lament for the Landless, and the hymn O Come 
Out of the Lily. In reflection Miss Pitter is as well-equipped and Ye 
disciplined as in observation. Naturally, she must be in the firsts | ™°™ 
place perfectly oriented to make this possible. She never forgets | Sh § 
the remote background of creation, The Primordial Cell viola 
Wealthy, though all her progeny die in the world’s ruin... , from 


our place in the heavens, our footing upon the planet and in | uth 
mystery, the close presences of plants and animals, the seasons, 
the proportions of land and sea, the active treasures of mathe- | 
matics. 

That from these she can venture to rational apprehension and | jy» 
the things of the spirit with a sure step, makes Miss Pitter seem “7 
old-fashioned at times. Some of her figures are like Spenser's in 


Ame 
their formality, as in the final stanza of The Stockdove. She can 
briefly appear a less melancholy Arnold, a more tender Blake, a 
Herbert worldlier, a Wordsworth extricated from lead. She is 
not afraid of words like soul, duty, sympathy, humble. One 
wonders how many will be reminded of the forgotten Ode to 

Duty in reading Miss Pitter’s title-poem in which she asks what And 

fearful thing is the spirit, that “knows the worst and does not care,” | 8! 

seine rst 

Joy failing, and the gaping grave, quic 

That knows our bitter mysteries, Ett 

Our death, our life of little ease, ort 

The coward’s heli, the anguish of the brave... the 

We are not worthy of the soul! men 


Through light and dark, through love and pain, 
We see our sphere of being roll, and 
And will not face the living whole lem: 
That sent us forth, and calls us home again . . . ; 
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One wonders what memories will surprise those who read of the 
two fisher-children, The Hut, The Solitary, the old nurse, the iron- 
ing woman comforted by the sparrow that 

Brooded the shabby eggs which no one loved but she. 

Yet Miss Pitter offers us no empty romanticism, useless senti- 
mentality. Sometimes in the kind of sturdiness shown in 1938 
she seems like an antique Anglo-Saxon. She has a sense of “in- 
violate law,” and her joy, though she cannot find where it comes 
from now when “birth becomes an ill,” is not rootless. It is the 
authentic joy of the poet; it does “cleave the chaos and prevail.” 


Roberta Teale Swartz 
A NEW ADVENTURE 


Homeward to America, by John Ciardi. Henry Holt & Co. 
“The Foolish Wing,” writes John Ciardi in Homeward to 
America, 
Is done now with bright thinness of upper air. Weight 
Of body sinks earthward: good capture. Probing of wing's 
Torn muscle under the raised and eager feathers 
Poir:ts obvious and necessary truth. Time grows too late 


For the torn ligament to attempt heaven. There is 
Nothing either in rememberings. 


And it is just this spirit of practical realism and undaunted rec- 
ognition of “obvious and necessary truth” that dominates this 
first volume in which all the fiery eagerness of youth colors and 
quickens the sober reflections of maturity. While only four out 
of the thirty-four poems have America for their immediate theme, 
the titular emphasis is well founded; for though Ciardi experi- 
ments occasionally with more intimate themes—as in The Visit 
and Valediction—he is at his best when inspired by the prob- 
lems pertinent or auxiliary to the furtherance of his avowed 
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purpose. Furthermore, having made it clear in the excellent ad 
Letter to Mother that the “dynastic example” of her coming to to 
America may be emulated only in a traveling “across the sprung an 
longitudes of the mind—And the blood’s latitudes” he not merely | 
indicates the nature of his turning “inland,” but brings to the eal 
projected adventure all the earnestness and sturdy vigor—the Ar 


hope in, and courage to meet, the future—which the early Amer- 
ican pioneers brought to theirs. 

Like his mother, who encountered “the rankness of steerage, 
the landing in fog . . . the tenements, the reek and the shout- an 
ing in the streets,” and those earlier arrivals whose dreams of a 
heavenly Arcadia struck against the awakening reality of a hard 
and savage earth, he, too, has had his disappointments; and in 


the fine poem To Westward he writes tersely but feelingly of he 
the disillusionment attendant upon a trip west, where he had tic 
expected to find reminders of all that marked the age and achieve- sa 
ment of such national heroes as Clarke, Custer, Pike and Johnny at 
Appleseed, but found instead only parched earth, soot, smelteries vi 
and slums where gray-muscled men loitered and drifted in un- te 
rhythmical routine—with nothing to say, and nothing to do— oO 
just waiting: th 

Sun, distance, mountain line, voices: burr and drawl— g 


These were as imagined. What broke the mind 
Like the interrupted poem was lost direction 
Men going nowhere, hands pocketed, heels kicking the wall. ¥ 


But this poet who has made a “sextant of heart,” nailed his bear- 


ings to sun, knows that “the seasons of innocence are numbered,” ‘ 
and that 0 
The hardy heart must come prepared a 
With more than love to travel long— f 
He accepts the unromantic truth rather as a challenge than as t 
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a deterrent; and by this convincing attestation of his own ability 
to find adventure “natively” adds weight and beauty to his hope 
and faith in America. 

But Ciardi brings something more than the sober realism and 
earnest maturity of his apprehensions to his task and to his poetry. 
And if he is wise enough, and honest enough, to say that 


The romance is dead, 
Childhood gone under. Time is the offense: 
What work we do against the shriveling head 
Of years is done in self-defense 


and reasonable enough to ask: 


What are we sure of but the stated purpose, 
The hope to make it real and the long fear 
That time may stamp it VOID, and close 

A canceled journal for our meaning here? 


he is also passionate enough to be filled with pity and indigna- 
tion that there should be so little time for love; while at the 
same time bitterly resenting the indifference to disaster of some, 
and growing ever more hotly impatient over the fear and timid 
vacillation of others—who, in a time of great danger to the in- 
tegrity of their country and their ideals, feed “steel-caged hearts” 
on hesitations and allow all “necessary murder” to rise high in 
the mind only: “Falling limp and undone from the hand’s 
grasp.” 

John Keats once wrote that “There may be reasonings, but 
when they take an instinctive form, like that of animal forms 
and movements, they are poetry, they are fine: they have grace.” 
And John Ciardi whose turning homeward to America is not 
only the reasoned gesture of an adult mind, but the instinctive 
action of a youth eager for adventure and knowing where to 
find it, fulfills all the promise of poetry and grace predicted by 
the older poet when he declares: 
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We have given our minds to reason in the night 


And were lost in too many causes, too many effects loud 

And probabilities, till the mind sees but cannot choose. stag 

And yet we rise and must rise and the day is upon us 

And the heart lifts ... cerp 
It is instinct now, not reason. And the way emf 


Of the remembering nerve is toward the day. 


Frajam Taylor rs 
soci 
“WHERE TO, WHERE NOW?” “i | 
First Manifesto, by Thomas McGrath. The Swallow Pamphlets: 
No. I. Baton Rouge, La. u 
ac 


Personal Sun, by Hubert Creekmore. The Village Press, Prairie : 
City, Ill. ogi 
ABC’S, by Charles Henri Ford. The Village Press. a9 
First Manifesto is, as the title implies, a first collection of ~_ 


; : . “fu 
twenty-four poems rather continuous in theme and emotion. At 
least, it is opened and concluded by poems similar in style and 
significance. This Room, in This Street, in This Time is a report 
of men, soldiers, in a hostile land, the report told in the frag- Th 
mentary statement-style of MacLeish’s Epistle To Be Left in the for 
Earth or of certain passages in Auden’s The Orators. Here in one by 
stanza, as the poet says, “All await portents.” In the concluding 
poem, Charnhus-Midnight-W arning, these portents are specified: las 
Sign no papers, beware of forgers. November 
Smokes with evil. Sun in Sagitarius 
Poisons our sultry blood. Take care. Remember. 
These Audenish overtones signalize but, fortunately, do not Th 
comprehend the book. Mr. McGrath sings of a bankrupt society io 


as one of what he calls “the exiles of tomorrow.” In Poem To 
Be Nameless, where this phrase occurs, in Scenario, in Letter to 
Wendell, in Explicit Carmen, among others, the social motif is Tr 
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loud, though seldom deafening. Scenario mingles expressionistic 
stage directions, machine images, mock litany, and perilous ex- 
cerpts from rhetorical log-books in a manner which is much 
employed by Mr. Auden and which is often thought to be 
satirical. 

At times, I feel, Mr. McGrath’s enthusiasm for the better 
society leads him far from both truth and poetry, as when 
he says in Letter to Wendell, 

I have known personally horses 

Who were more alive than many college professors. 
Had he said that he had known dead horses who were more 
alive than the college professors, the statement would have had 
rhetorical worth if not poetical significance. As it stands, it 
has nothing. And in the same poem when the poet, talking of 
“futile rhyme,” says 

Myself would trade my two so deathless lines 


(As yet unpublished) for the acid flame 
That makes us marvel at Vanzetti’s name 


I have no inclination to cheer. Deathless lines are not written 
for trading; and the memory of a brave life is not prolonged 
by the truckling of the art which should record it. 
The shorter poems are more authentic, I feel. Here is the 
last stanza from Figure for Strings. 
Do voices lift from the dead earth? What sounds 
Are fled in the dry wind? What nameless words 
Ask: Where to? Where now? How long? What questions, 
What words, what sounds, what lost and alien voices? 
The rhythm and the emotion here seem to me highly effective, 
as they are, except for the last line, in Up the Dark Valley. 
The first twenty of Mr. Creekmore’s “early” poems are obviously 
the work of a poet with a considerable but immature talent. 
They are a series of sonnets which depart from regularity in 
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their use of consonance and assonance in place of end-rhymes. 
The diction is reminiscent of the Elizabethans. “In what mad 
mockery are we disported,” the poet says in Exhortation. These 
poems are mostly unsuccessful, I believe. Their failure is mostly 
a failure in diction. In Past Lecheries the poet says of innocence: 


It is an arid bone, fleshless, bred 

in desert waste, nuzzled by a hound 
against a wall, unsatisfying, proud, 

and full of tears, and love that never bled. 


This conceit suggests the bone-and-benediction imagery of Mr. 
Eliot; but where Eliot succeeds in ambiguity by his lightness of 
touch, this poet has a heavier hand. He can hardly obscure 
without obliterating. 

But after these juvenile poems Mr. Creekmore takes a long 
stride indeed. His group of six sonnets entitled A Public Square, 
With Men is a fine and memorable utterance. I do not remem- 
ber having read a better expression of hunger and the conviction 
of hunger than the fifth sonnet in this group. In the short lyrics 
following this series, Mr. Creekmore reveals a certain mastery 
of rhythm and sound effect, although he is still prone to the 
expansive diction that drowns rather than emulsifies theme and 
emotion. 

Charles Henri Ford's latest collection, a pamphlet with an 
interesting format, is a primer of quatrains, one for each letter 
in the alphabet. On the back cover in bold-face type is the 
presumptive dedication in an ingenious Cummings-like typog- 
raphy: for the child of no one, who grows up to look like 
everyones son. 

Verbs and adjectives are the words Mr. Ford uses most fre- 
quently to invoke his magic symbols. Some of the resulting 
incantation is surrealistic, as in the quatrain for A: 
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Ask horror for a helping hand, 

peel the glove to fit your own: 

feel his heart of shifting sands 

turn to a lake of stone. 
Some of these very quotable stanzas are in reference to the world 
situation, a nightmare whose systematic horror might well drive 
even a surrealist to refuge in tangibility and concreteness. There 
is this pointed comment under L: 


Lift the illogical contraband 

from your favorite brute: 
footlights follow those who can, 
blackouts swallow those who won't. 


And, similarly, these lines for N have an edge worth feeling: 


Nothing, nothing is so valuable 
as freedom, Dante said. 

Nothing, nothing is less haveable: 
ask anyone. Dante's dead. 


The scorn is implicit but challenging. se 
E 5108 Thomas Howells 


LORCA IN ENGLISH 


Poems of F. Garcia Lorca, with English Translation by Stephen 
Spender and J. L. Gili. Oxford University Press. 

The Poet in New York and Other Poems, by Federico Garcia 
Lorca. The Spanish Text With an English Translation by 
Rolfe Humphries. W. W. Norton & Co. 

Blood Wedding (Bodas de Sangre). A Tragedy in Three Acts 
and Seven Scenes by Federico Garcia Lorca. Translation by 
Gilbert Neiman. New Directions. 

The translation of any important poet from one language into 
another is always a difficult, and almost an impossible task. When 
the language into which the poem has to be translated, out of a 
tongue infinitely richer in vowel and in rhyme effects, happens 
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to be English, the task is usually not even worth the trying. 
How many good verse-translations do we have in English? 
Gawin Douglas’ old Aeneid is at least an epic poem in its old 





Scots; Chapman’s Homer may not be Homer, but has surge and wh 
drive at least; Fitzgerald's Omar certainly is not Omar, but at an 
all events is a poem. Who else? Well, one can mention Mr. bu 
Waley’s renderings from the Chinese—though only a Chinese | 
scholar could say whether they are exact; Mr. Pound’s more kir 
magnificent, but probably even less exact renderings from the fro 
same tongue, and from the Anglo Saxon; and one or two other say 
interesting attempts, like Mark Wardle’s with Valéry, or Aldous | oO: 
Huxley's with Mallarmé. Roger Fry's versions of the latter poet im 
I have not seen. The recent translations of Rilke certainly give tra 
little of that poet, except to those unfamiliar with German; Sta 
and the present versions of Lorca give—almost nothing at all. Lo 
For Lorca is admittedly impossible to translate, since so much sh 
of his work is dependent on the guitar effect, the sheer quality of 
of the sound. Fo 


Both Stephen Spender and Rolfe Humphries are poets; but th 
neither seems particularly aware that the poet they chose to - 
translate was sufficient of a musician as to be referred to by 
Manuel de Falla—the greatest of Spanish musicians—as “my 
son.” Both are pursued by the demon of prose literalness— 
so that what they offer is not a translation but a crib. In the 
only poem where there is any basis for comparison, the Ode to -” 
Walt Whitman, it is Humphries who is the better poet. Here gu 


is Spender: 
Su 
Not for one moment: virile beauty N 
who in mountains of coal, advertisements, and railways ‘ 

dreamed of being a river, and sleeping like a river ev 
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with that comrade who would place in your breast 
the small pain of an ignorant leopard. 


Thus Spender, in his hobbling phrases. The slight changes 
which Humphries makes in these same lines are all significant of 
an honest desire to give something closer, not to the plain sense, 
but to the “feel” and rhythm of Lorca’s Spanish. 

But if Humphries shows, here and there, a more sympathetic 
kinship to the poet whom he is translating—as well as a freedom 
from the schoolboy mistakes that clog Spender—that is not to 
say he is perfect. He has devoted two-thirds of his book to a 
complete translation of the Poeta en Nueva York, a collection 
important only in Lorca’s own development as marking the 
transition from the early Romancero Gitana of 1928 to the 
starker and more solid style of Bodas de Sangre of 1933. That 
Lorca himself was not entirely satisfied with these poems is 
shown by the fact that they were not yet published at the time 
of his death, but were kept by him in a continual state of revision. 
For the reader ignorant of the kind of poet Lorca mainly was, 
they are important only as marking the extreme of his imagina- 
tive ingenuity, his willed and deliberate surrealism. 

Lloraba el nino del velero, y se quebraban los corazones 
Augustiados por el testigo y la vigilia de todas las cosas 


Y porque todavia en el suelo celeste de negras huellas 
Quitaban nombres oscuras salivas y radios de niquel ... 


Such lines, taken at random, and many more like them, are of 
importance only as they record the poet’s violent hatred and dis- 
gust of the “Senegal of machinery” which he found in America. 

What kind of a poet was Lorca? The question is important, 
since—so far as I can see—the third translator, Mr. Gilbert 
Neiman, a name unfamiliar to me, seems as fully qualified 
every respect to translate him as are Spender and Humphries. 
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One can only say that Lorca was a poet possessing strongly the 
quality that now seems definitely passing out of poetry—the 
tragic folk-element. The element of the folk-troubadour was hg 
in him from the beginning and remained to the end. It was oes 
covered up, froin time to time, by twentieth century sophisti- 
cations of the surrealist sort, but it persisted. Humphries admits 
as much by tacitly translating, at the end, some of the finest of 
the early gypsy ballads—marvelous variations on forgotten folk- s 
songs in their original, and worth far more as poems than the -™ 
rages and disgusts of the earlier part of this volume. It is mainly of 
as a sublimation of folk-singing that Lorca matters: and this is los 
what neither Spender nor Humphries seem to think about. we 
The parallel to Lorca, in another country, is the work in Ire- Th 
land of John Millington Synge. Both possessed elements that like 
were not specifically European (Lorca himself was a gypsy, and 
Synge at least looked and acted like one) and which were pe- 
culiarly resistant to the inroads of modern industrialism. Both 
aimed finally at tragedy—peasant tragedy, folk-myth, seen through T 
the eyes of those who can deliberately turn their backs on modern by 
civilization. Lorca was the more lyrical, the less balanced, the aia 
more unaccountable, and—in his best moments—the greater pie 
of the two. Few poems in any language have such sheer bril- a 
liance wedded to amazing music as the entry of the moon into can 
Act Ill of Bodas de Sangre: = 
Cisne redondo en el rio, abl 
Ojo de las catedrales, = 
Alba fingida en las hojas, 
Soy; no podian escarparse! ae 
To translate this, as Spender does, 
I am the round swan in the river, me 
eye of the cathedrals, to 
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dissembled dawn on the leaves: 
they'll not be able to escape . . . 


is merely fooling. Mr. Neiman, at least understands that some- 
thing more is required, and makes an effort: 


A swan rounded in the river, 
Lone eye of the cathedrals, 

A dawn dissembled on the leaves 
I am; they cannot escape me! 


So if anyone wants to understand what kind of a poet Lorca 
was, he had better read through this tragedy in its entirety, first 
of all. Then, and then only, one can understand why Lorca’s 
loss at the age of thirty-seven was so great a one to Spanish liter- 
ature. As for his political views, they are not really important. 
The fact remains that he was a poet, of a kind the world is not 
likely to see ever again. 


John Gould Fletcher 
NEWS NOTES 


HIS issue of war poems recalls an earlier war issue of POETRY, pub- 

lished in November 1914, which included a number of contributions 
by writers who have since become famous. Among the contents were 
poems by Carl Sandburg, Richard Aldington, Wallace Stevens (his first 
magazine appearance), Maxwell Bodenheim, Joseph Campbell, and a 
piece in polyphonic prose, The Bombardment, by Amy Lowell. In an 
editorial on Poetry and War Alice Corbin Henderson wrote: 

“Varying degrees of right and wrong, included in a greater wrong, 
can count for little with disillusioned minds. War has actually lost its 
illusion and its glamour. Some shreds of illusion may cling to the indi- 
vidual experience; the elemental sense of tragedy may lift the unforgiv- 
able facts to the height of emotional eloquence, but of what worth is 
this eloquence beside the collective naked waste? 

‘The American feeling about the war is a genuine revolt against war, 
and we have believed that POETRY might help to serve the cause of 
peace by encouraging the expression of this spirit of protest.” 

We can say the same thing today, with equal sincerity if not with 
equal hope. 

For help in collecting material for the present issue, the editor wishes 
to thank the League of American Writers and its poetry committee under 
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the chairmanship of S. Funaroff. It is due to their efforts that we have tingui 
the pleasure of including poems by Ruth Lechlitner, David Wolff, Millen blazor 
Brand, and A. F. Bergman. the F 
incluc 

A varied and interesting symposium on the present state of poetry is who | 
provided by The Saturday Review of Literature for August 10th. This of A 
issue is a special Poetry Number edited by William Rose Benét. In his clude 
leading article Benét suggests that “words like Liberty and Democracy are Grier 


no good till the poets can tell you what they mean and set them into 
action before you. And they can do that, because those are words all 
poets have always lived by. They have never lived by intolerance or 
Anschluss or ‘the right to brutality’ or geopolitics or Might is Right or 
the imperialistic pursuit of power. They have always hated such things 


with their whole soul and their whole strength.”” There are some good Je 
articles by Mark Van Doren, Louis Untermeyer, Selden Rodman, and a stu 
C. P. Lee, together with poems by Robinson Jeffers, Max Lerner, Leonard of th 
Bacon, Joseph Auslander, and others. ume 
During the summer, choral works by two poets, Katherine Garrison |  Prizé 
Chapin and Genevieve Taggard, were given their first performance at the Dé 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York by the Philharmonic Orchestra and top- publ 
ranking American choruses. This Is Our Time, a secular cantata, with men 
words by Genevieve Taggard and music by William Shuman, was per- Rl 
formed on July 4th by the orchestra and the People’s Philharmonic and 
Choral Society—a chorus of two hundred voices. The cantata will be Pho 
given again this fall at Carnegie Hall. Miss Chapin’s poem, And They 
Lynched Him on a Tree, was set to music by William Grant Still and Tw 
presented June 25th by the Philharmonic with the Schola Cantorum and of f 
the Wen Talburt Choruses. N 
Still another of POETRY’s contributors, Emma Gray Trigg, is the author serv 
of a new operetta, Greenbrier, with music by Elizabeth Bull Maury, which y 
had its premiére at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on August 17th. and 
The second annual contest in the reading of poetry by high school Los 
students, sponsored by the English Club of the University of Newark 3 
in the schools of Northern New Jersey, brought out a great number of zn 
contestants this year. The aim of the contest is to develop an interest . 
in intelligent reading of good verse, the standard dramatic and elocv- d 
tionary pieces being avoided in the selection of poems. Henry Parker por 


of Plainfield High School, who read Whitman’s Vigil Strange I Kept on 
the Field One Night, was the winner in the finals. The judges were 


Marianne Moore, Thomas C., Pollock, Eda Lou Walton, Henry W. Wells, of 

Arthur L. Woehl, and Austin M. Works. of 
It would be difficult to imagine a better pair of poets for an impossible by 

interview than W. H. Auden and Edgar A. Guest. The New York 

World’s Fair, however, which has accomplished so many difficult things, ter 

has found the common ground on which these two may stand. As “dis- pa 
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tinguished foreign-born men of letters,” their names have been em- 
blazoned on the Wall of Honor in the American Common Building at 
the Fair. (Guest, like Auden, was born in England.) The honor roll 
includes naturalized Americans and also Negroes and American Indians 
who have “added importantly to their country’s greatness” in the fields 
of Art, Science, Business, Pioneering, Education, etc. Other poets in- 
cluded are James Weldon Johnson, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Francis 
Grierson. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and is 
a student at the University of Michigan, where he recently received one 
of the major Hopwood awards for poetry. He appeared here for the first 
time in September 1939, and was awarded the Jeannette Sewell Davis 
Prize for that year. 

DAVID WOLFF, of New York, has contributed to POETRY, The New Re- 
public, New Letters in America, etc., and has written poems for docu- 
mentary films. 

RUTH LECHLITNER, of Cold Spring, N. Y., has appeared often here 
and in other magazines. She is the author of a book of poems, Tomorrow’s 
Phoenix. 

JULIAN SYMONS, of London, was editor of the poetry magazine 
Twentieth Century Verse (now suspended) and is the author of a book 
of poems, Confusions About X. 

MARSHALL SCHACHT has been a contributor since 1929. He is a social 
service worker and lives in New York. 

MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, was formerly on the staff of POETRY 
and is the author of two books of poems, Once in a Blue Moon and 
Lost City. 

MILLEN BRAND, of Barto, Pa., contributes stories and poems to maga- 
zines. He is the author of a well-known novel, The Outward Room. 

EDWIN MUIR is a well-known English poet and critic. 

JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN, of Baltimore, is the author of a recent book of 
poems, Let Each Man Remember. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

LAWRENCE LEE, of Charlottesville, Va., is the author of several books 
of poetry and is editor of The Virginia Quarterly Review. A new book 
of his poems, The Tomb of Thomas Jefferson, has just been published 
by Scribner's. 

JOHN FREDERICK NIMS was born in Muskegon, Mich., in 1913, at- 
tended De Paul and Notre Dame, and has been teaching English for the 
past year at the latter university. He is at present working for his doc- 
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torate at the University of Chicago, where he was recently co-winner of 
the John Billings Fiske Prize for poetry. 
R. N. CURREY is a young English poet. His first book, Tiresias and 
Other Verses, will be published this year by the Oxford University Press. 
ALEXANDER F. BERGMAN, a New York writer, has been in ill health 
for several years. He is a patient at Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx. 
This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 
KENNETH FEARING, of New York, is the author of several books of 
poems, the most recent being Dead Reckoning. DAVID DAICHES is a young 
British poet and critic now teaching at the University of Chicago. F. C. 
WEISKOPF, a well-known Czech writer now resident in New York, was 
formerly editor of two newspapers in the Sudeten territory. ROBERTA 
TEALE SWARTZ, of Gambier, O., is the author of two books of poems, 
Lilliput and Lord Juggler. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER has been a contrib- 
utor for 28 years. His Selected Poems won the Pulitzer Prize in 1939, 
THOMAS HOWELLS, formerly of Chicago, is now teaching at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash. FRAJAM TAYLOR is a young New York 
writer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Wait for These Things, by George Abbe. Henry Holt & Co. 

In What Hour, by Kenneth Rexroth. Macmillan Co. 

The Tomb of Thomas Jefferson, by Lawrence Lee. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The Gap of Brightness, by F. R. Higgins. Macmillan Co. 

Pattern of a Day, by Robert Hillyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Maine Tides, by Wilbert Snow.. Henry Holt & Co. 

Narration With a Red Piano, by J. Calder Joseph. The Little Man 
Press, Cincinnati. 

Forty Poems, by Edith Heilman. Dorrance & Co. 

In the Wind’s Teeth, by Flexmore Hudson. F. W. Preece & Sons. 
Adelaide, Australia. 

At Least It Rhymes, by Clara King Voorhees. Priv. ptd., Berkeley, Cal. 

The Alleghenians, by Frederic Brush. Blackshaw Press, New York City. 

Fragments, by Ada Cora Shattinger. Priv. ptd., Los Altos, Cal 

Songs of a Cross-bearer, by Ambrose Elihu Nakao. Slok-Shok-Do, Uba- 
gaya Kamakura, Japan. 
ANTHOLOGY AND PROSE: 

The Oxford Book of Christian Verse, edited by Lord David Cecil. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and Music, by William A. Nitze. 
University of Chicago Press. 
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November Hereabout 

By AMY MURRAY 

Lyrics about nature, people, gardens . . . revealing a 

fresh and original talent. MARK VAN DOREN: 

“There is much wit; the author is wise and delight- 

ful.” With a preface by MAXWELL ANDERSON. 
$2.00. 


Maine Tides 


By WILBERT SNOW 
A sturdy picture in compelling verse of a seaside 
Maine village as it was half a century ago. The 


swing and rhythm of the sea is on every page. With 
photographs by R. G. Goodman. $2.00. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


A. E. Housman 


FOUR BOOKS IN ONE. The entire work, in one 
beautiful volume, of the greatest modern English 
poet. Including A Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, More 
Poems, his translations, and other poems never be- 
fore published. Fully indexed, reinforced binding, 
stamped in gold. $3.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 257 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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The Student Has First Chance 
with “Untested” Poetry 


Tas FACT that contemporary poetry is 
“untested by time” is one of its chief virtues as 
classroom material. As Professor Roy P. Basler, of 
Alabama State Teachers College, says in the Col- 
lege English Association News Letter: 


“It demands that the teacher study with his stu- 
dents, confront the problem in reading that con- 
fronts them, and read with them for discovery and 
understanding. It stimulates a good teacher to 
have the clichés of centuries of annotation and 
comment, which often do more to befuddle than 
enlighten, partly or entirely wanting. He cannot 
rely on the criticism of Coleridge or Arnold to 
solve the problems of interpreting the verses in 
the latest issue of Portry .... 

“In my classes, each student subscribes to the 
magazine, and as soon as the first issue comes to 
him he reads it with the understanding that he is 
to interpret, explain, and evaluate in class the 
various pieces as he understands them. .. . 
“The challenge to reading is in many ways greater 
than those of ‘tested’ materials, because the student 
knows that he is less at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with his teacher than in the study of 
Milton, whom his teacher has studied and taught 
for years, and because he does not have that ‘too 
sacred to touch’ attitude with which he approaches 
a classic.” 


Professor Basler is one of an increasing number of 
teachers who have come to value PorTry as the 
best source of contemporary verse for the training 
of students in interpretation and criticism. 

Student Rate: 20c per month per student in bundles 
of ten or more to one address. Desk copy free. 


POETRY, 232 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POEMS OF 
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PETER DE “ein 


THIS account of a sur- 
realist poet who runs a 
boarding house often 
comes tantalizingly 
close to sanity — sly, ri- 











NEW EDITION 
306 pages $2.50 
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%& diculous humor in a E 
& first novel by an asso- o LIVERIGHT 
# = ciate editor of Poetry. 2 


§ $2.50 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. | 
Xe, HOUGHTON MIEFFLIN CO. rd : = 


The New REPUBLIC 


A Journal of Opinion 
Founded in 1914 











One Year $5.00 40 East 49th St., N. Y. 








MY HEART GOES ‘HOME 


“Its reading made a profound impression . .. All of 
it is excellent poetry.” — The Tampa _ Tribune, 
Tampa, Fla. $2.00 











‘By Mrs. Alfred Chittenden — 


— G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
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EXCERPT FROM A FEATURE ARTICLE BY JAMES GRAY 
IN HIS COLUMN IN THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1940 


= 

Consiver. for a moment, how in 
finitely poorer American literature might very well have been 
if Poerry had not existed. In its pages appeared first the work | 
of Vachel Lindsay. Circumstance beat Lindsay to his knees in 
the end and he made his exit from life a suicide, maddened by | 
the need of a few dollars. If it had not been for Poetry that 
moment of despair might have come before Lindsay ever got 
started. Poetry gave him his voice and his audience. It wooed 


him on to the exercise of his extraordinary gift. piet 
Poetry was damned mercilessly by the editor of The Dial fo: NER 
printing an “effusion” which was called an “impudent affront to |\/N1Y 


the poetry-loving public.” That effusion was Sandburg’s “Chicago.” 
Suppose Poetry had not printed it. Sandburg might have gone 
on indefinitely writing movie reviews for the Chicago Daily News 
or he might have taken to tramping the earth again, saying to O] 
hell with literature. J 


There were great epic rows over the work of Ezra Pound and }[) A’ 
D. H. Lawrence and John Gould Fletcher. But Porrry kept on 
printing them resolutely until the world had begun to accept them TU] 
as poets of distinction and importance. / 


In quieter moments, Poetry persuaded Rabindranath Tagore to RU 
translate his work for the first time into English. The talents | 
over which people quarreled and those which they accepted read JL A\ 
ily all were welcome if only they were genuine talents. ... 
And now Poetry needs help. It needs to speak to everyone who 
has valued its service during the past 30 years and who would like 
to have an opportunity to say: “Carry on!” There is of course 
only one way of offering that encouragement. It is to send in a 
subscription to the headquarters of the magazine at 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. . . . We live in a moment when a sane society A 
should be particularly jealous of the preservation of its culture. rt 
Poetry has had a very great share in maturing America’s taste. R¢ 
It cannot now be spared. 
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Poets on War 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN . To the Refugees 
DAVID WOLFF... . . . While We Slept 
een DEMONS 2. es 6 ts ws Pub 
RUTH LECHLITNER .. . A Winter’s Tale 
a [LAWRENCE LEE... . . . Three Poems 
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Articles by KENNETH FEARING, DAVID DAICHES, 
ROBERTA TEALE SWARTZ, THOMAS HOWELLS, 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, F. C. WEISKOPF, 
and FRAJAM TAYLOR 
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To have great poets 


there must be great audiences too. 


—Whitman 
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